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1 he Members of the Society of Arts are on this day met 
together to assist at, and to witness the distribution of those 
Rewards which, proposed by their several Committees they 
have themselves assented to and sanctioned in the course of 
the present Session. Conscious of having, to the best of 
their knowledge and as far as human infirmities will permit, 
pronounced an equitable and indulgent judgment on the 
subjects which have come before them ; — desirous also of 
gracing this their solemnity by the presence of those whose 
influence on society is universally acknowledged, they have 
ventured to convoke the present splendid assembly. The 
rewards which this Society has to bestow are derived almost 
wholly from the moderate annual contributions of the indi- 
vidual members, and in a mere pecuniary point of view are 
comparatively of small amount; it becomes, therefore, a mat- 
ter of importance, both to the institution which confers and 
to the candidates who receive these testimonies of its appro- 
bation and good will, that die act of distribution should be 
attended by all those accessary circumstances which may 
enhance its value. 

Induced by these considerations, the Society has adopted, 
since the year 1787, the practice of distributing at the close 
uf each Session the Premiums and Bounties which have been 
awarded during its progress, in the place of their earlier eu»- 
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210 AN ADDRESS AT THE 

torn of bestowing them monthly in the several committees, 
by the hands of their respective Chairmen. 

Glad as they are at all times to be honoured by the pre- 
sence of their Royal president, they consider his appearance 
among them on other occasions as the spontaneous result of 
his mere good will, overflowing beyond the strict letter of 
the compact which connects him with the Society of Arts. 
But on this anniversary (without losing sight of a proper 
degree of respect) they claim his presence. They claim it 
both for their own sakes and for the sake of the candidates. 
A Society, consisting now of One Thousand Seven Hun- 
dred Members, from all ranks, professions, and trades, at 
the expence to all of some money, and to many of much va- 
luable time; — collected together without any motives of pri- 
vate interest, without even the usual bait of convivial enjoy- 
ment, or the more respectable motive of chartered honours : 
actuated (as purely and simply as it is possible for large bo- 
dies of men to be actuated) by the liberal wish of fostering 
inerit and of communicating useful knowledge — a Society 
thus constituted, and in the annual exercise of their most 
agreeable duty, may welllay claim to thepresenceof their high- 
est Officer. But it is not so much on their own account, as 
for die sake of the candidates that they claim on this day 
the personal attendance of their President. They are well 
aware how greatly the worth of all favours, even the most 
substantial and intrinsic, depends on the temper and the 
manner in which they are bestowed ; and it is most wise eco- 
nomy to superadd to their rewards whatever value may be 
attached to the publicity of their bestowal, and to the high 
rank of the Personage from whose hands they are immedi- 
ately received. A premium churlishly bestowed is worth 
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just as much as the gold or silver it consists of, and no more; 
it is a mere pecuniary gift which, to the lowest fractional de- 
nomination, may be stated in current coin. In such a spirit, 
this Society has never granted its rewards, and in such a 
spirit we trust they have never been accepted. The olive 
wreath of the Olympian victors, the oaken garland of anci- 
ent Rome bestowed on those who had preserved the lives 
of their fellow citizens, the medals conferred by our British 
Universities as the appropriate and sufficient reward for abi- 
lities and attainments of the very highest order, the Copleyan 
medal of our Royal Society, not to mention the honorary 
badges, accorded by their grateful country to those, who in 
these latter times of difficulty and danger have sustained the 
national independence at the personal risk of all that on earth 
can perish — these, with numerous similar examples, which I 
need not detail, shew how consonant it is to the very nature 
of man to be impelled to the highest exertions by the intel- 
lectual and moral motives of duty, of self-esteem, of honour- 
able fame. 

Let the Society of Arts continue to regulate its proceed- 
ings on these principles ; let it wisely and consistently be- 
stow its rewards ; let it be as liberal and discriminative of 
its praise, as of its money and its medals, and it will deserve 
a higher rank than that to which it has hitherto aspired. 

To encourage with any effect the Arts, the Manufac- 
tures, and the Commerce of the British Empire is no light 
undertaking, and any success in so difficult and arduous a 
work well merits the respect of the public. But a nobler 
praise is due to those who can efficaciously substitute to the 
private standard of pecuniary emolument which short-sight- 
ed pedhng selfishness is too apt to apply on all occasions, 
O 3 <bat 
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that large and liberal and prospective spirit which discerns 
in the general communication of knowledge the most assured 
foundation of individual prosperity. 

Having thus stated the occasion of the present assembly* 
and the common bond and spirit by which the members of 
this Society are united and actuated, I proceed, agreeably to 
the annual duty of the office which I have the honour to 
hold, to give some account of the origin of the Society, and 
of the system of internal management which it has adopted 
from experience as best fitted to carry its objects into effect. 

In the year 1754, when the agitation occasioned nine 
years before that time by a forcible attempt to bring back 
the exiled Royal Family had subsided, and when the youth- 
ful promise of the Heir to the Throne, our present Sove- 
reign, had disposed the minds of men to look forward with 
pleasing and hopeful anticipation of the future, Mr. Wil- 
liam Shipley, supported by the patronage and co-operation 
of Lord Folkstone and Lord Romnev, laid the founda- 
tion of this Establishment. He had long projected the insti- 
tution of a Society for the express purpose of encouraging 
the Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, of the kingdom. 
The design was grand and attractive, the time was favour- 
ably chosen, the object seemed practicable and likely to be 
productive of much public utility ; subscribers in conse- 
quence flowed in with a rapidity exceeding probably the ex- 
pectations even of the founder. In the course of a few years 
the business of the * ociety became so multifarious and im- 
portant, that it was necessary to arrange and classify it 
in order that every subject might receive its due share 
of consideration. Hence arose the institution of Commit- 
tees, 
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tees, to each of which was assigned its peculiar department; 
and subsequent modifications were introduced, from time to 
time, for the most part well calculated to ensure impartiality 
and dispatch of business, till the Society acquired the form 
which, with rtb very material change, it retains at the 
present day. 

To exclude the members of this Society from the right of 
becoming candidates for its rewards, would have operated 
as a direct discouragement to the institution itself, and would 
have deprived the public of many valuable communications. 
But the Society, aware that this right, like all others, might 
be abused to selfish and party purposes, has wisely gained 
the full advantage of the concession, and at the same time 
secured itself against almost the possibility of the abuse, by 
resolving that no reward, except an honorary medal, shall in 
any case be bestowed on a successful candidate who is at the 
same time a member of the Society. This rule is an import 
tant one oh many accounts, but especially because it has the 
force of a direct declaration that the essence of the reward 
consists in the honour ; that the difference between a silver 
and a gold medal does not depend on the relative commer- 
cial value of the materials out of which they are formed, but 
oil the greater or less degree of merit of which the Society 
has chosen that it should be the representative. A medal 
of bronze, a cameo like the sculptured gems of ancient Greece, 
in short, any object combining the qualities of permanence 
and fine art would answer the purpose equally as well ; per- 
, haps, even better, as then all idea of money value being ex- 
cluded, no mistakes or misrepresentations, except wilful 
ones, could possibly occur. 

Q 4 To 
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To detail the rules according to which the Society reguv 
lates its private affairs would be both superfluous and im- 
pertinent on this occasion; but it may be satisfactory to 
learn the means which have been adopted, as upon the whole 
the most efficacious, for securing the Society against impo- 
sition and private intrigue, and the candidate against hasty, 
prejudiced, and incompetent decision. 

After a communication has been sent in, it is reported to 
the Society at their next weekly meeting : and at the same 
time it is read short merely for the sake of ascertaining to 
what committee it may with most propriety be referred. It is 
then placed by the Secretary on the list of the committee to 
which it has been submitted, till its turn arrives for being 
taken into consideration. Notice is then given at the gene- 
ral meeting of the Society immediately preceding the meet- 
ing of the committee, that the subject will be entered upon 
on such a night, which is also repeated in the general .sum- 
mons sent to those who are in the habit of attending on com- 
mittees. Summons at the same time are sent to the candi- 
date himself, and to such persons, whether of the Society or 
not, as are known to be particularly conversant with the sub- 
ject in question. After these preparations the communica- 
tion is read 'in open committee, (for every committee is 
open to the attendance of any member) and a short discus- 
sion, or rather conversation, on the questions to be put to 
the candidate generally ensues. The candidate is then call- 
ed in, and gives, in his own way, an account of his inventiou, 
and, if it is accompanied by any model or drawing, ex- 
plains these at the same time: questions are then put to him 
through the chairman, on the suggestion of any member 
present, and these being answered by the candidate, he is re- 
quested 
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quested to withdraw. A full and free discussion of the mat- 
ter then takes place in the committee; and those gentlemen, 
not of the Society, who have been invited by summons to 
attend, are requested to favour the company with their ob- 
servations. If in the course of the investigation it is thought 
advisable again to question the candidate, he is called in 
accordingly. At length, when by general consent the sub- 
ject has undergone sufficient discussion, the draft of 3 reso- 
lution is handed up to the chair, and the sense of the meet- 
ing is collected by the open votes of the members present. 
If the opinion is in favour of the matter before them, it is 
generally expressed in three resolutions : the first merely de- 
claratory of the novelty, the merit, the importance, &c. of 
the invention. The second is a recommendation to the So- 
ciety that a particular medal, or a specified sum of money, 
or both, be conferred on the candidate; on condition of his 
leaving a full description and drawings, or a model, as the 
case may be, with the Society for the use of the public, and 
relinquishing all pretention to a patent. The third resolu- 
tion is a recommendation to the Society to refer the commu- 
nication to the committee of Correspondence and Papers, in 
order that it may be inserted in the next volume of the 
Society's Transactions. If the opinion of the committee is 
not favourable to the matter before them, it is summed up 
in a single resolution ; stating, that such an invention being 
in their opinion not new, not calculated to answer its intend- 
ed purpose, or liable to any other objection, as the case may 
happen, they cannot recommend it to the further notice of the 
Society. Rough minutes of all these proceedings are taken at 
the time by the Secretary, which, reduced into proper order, 
are entered into the minute book appropriated to the parti- 
cular committee, and are authenticated by the signature of 

the 
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the acting chairman. It is not imperative on the commit- 
tee to come to a decision on a single investigation, on the 
contrary they may adjourn the consideration time after time 
till all the evidence which it is possible to obtain has been pro- 
cured ; they may call for testimonials, they may institute ex* 
periments, and in short take what measures they think pro- 
per and practicable in order to come to a right decision. 
The above proceedings of the Committee, or jury of inquest, 
as it might be called, constitute the first stage of the busi- 
ness. The second originates in the body of the Society, in 
the following manner. 

At the general meetings of the Society of Arts, which' 
are held every Wednesday evening during the Session, the 
minutes of the former meeting having been read, the Se- 
cretary proceeds to read from the minute books of the res- 
pective committees all those reports which have been concluded 
in the course of the preceding week. The resolutions by 
which each report is terminated having been twice read, are 
put singly to the vote. If the Society, acquiescing in the 
recommendation of the committee (as is usually the case) 
gives its vote accordingly, such vote is entered on the ge- 
neral minutes ; and being confirmed by the next succeed- 
ing meeting is considered as concluded, and notice to that 
effect is transmitted to the candidate. But it is in the power 
of any individual member at either of the general meet- 
ings, oh giving his reasons for so doing, to move that the 
matter be remanded to the committee for farther considera- 
tion ; or, if his objections are merely to the amount of re- 
ward proposed, to hand in a motion to that effect for deci- 
sion at the present meeting. Each of these propositions, ac- 
cording to the common rules of transacting business in all 

liberally- 
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liberally-constituted societies, is liable to be agreed to, to be 
negatived, to be amended, or to be got rid of by the previ* 
ous question. After, however, the Society at two successive 
general meetings has given and confirmed its sentence, no 
further agitation of the question is allowed, unless a charge 
of fraud or disingenuousness be brought forward against a 
successful candidate in bar of his receiving the awarded 
bounty, or in case an unsuccessful candidate chuses, after 
an interval of at least three months, again to send in his 
communication ; which then by the courtesy of the Society 
is considered a new one, and treated accordingly. 

I have thought it necessary to enter into this long and 
perhaps dry detail, in order that those now present who are 
not members may ho fully aware, that the Society of Arts, 
in performing the duties which it has voluntarily under- 
taken, and which the public feeling has as voluntarily confi- 
ded to its management, does in fact take every reasonable 
and almost superfluous, precaution to ensure the justice and 
equity of its decisions. Neither time nor trouble nor ex- 
pence are spared in order that the meritorious inventions 
of ingenious men may be rewarded as far as the funds and 
reputation of the Society will admit, and be added, as a free 
contribution, to the public stock of knowledge for the benefit 
not only of our own country but of the whole civilized world. 
We possess, it is true, no patent of infallibility; and are there- 
fore liable occasionally to be warped by prejudice, tobe deceiv- 
ed by imposture, to err from want of sufficient knowledge, 
and from that natural leaning to indulgence by which in 
doubtful cases "the Society is for the most part actuated.' 
In all these instances we need ourselves the indulgence of 

the 
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the public; andj if a judg-mcuc may be formed from the 
large accession to our numbers which has taken place of late 
years, or from the splendid assemblage by which we are ho* 
noured on the present occasion, we are not without our share 
of that respect and countenance which the sense and liberal 
feelings of the nation bestow on institutions honestly intend* 
cd for the public good. 

I have already mentioned that for the dispatch of busi- 
ness the Society has found it expedient to establish several 
Committees, to each of which is confided its particular de- 
partment. These, however, are merely the agents of the 
Society at large ; they can engage in no enquiry which has 
not been specially delegated to them, and can come to no 
resolutions more summary or imperative than a recommen- 
dation, liable to be cancelled or modified at a general meet- 
ing. By these, however, as I have just now shown, the es- 
sential and laborious part of the business is in reality trans- 
acted. Formerly, a select number was appointed to each 
committee by the Society, leaving however at the same time 
any other member at full liberty to attend whenever he 
chose. At present, the only appointments made by the 
Society are of two chairmen to each committee. These, 
like all the other officers of the Society, salaried and gratui- 
tous,* are annually chosen, and are indefinitely re-eligible, 
on good behaviour, at the pleasure of the Society. The com- 
mittees for the most part transact business separately, but 
as occasionally inventions present themselves involving ques- 
tions on two or three distinct lines of enquiry, the Society 
has reserved to itself the power of referring such subjects to 
the consideration of a joint committee. 

* The former class, consisting only of tlie Secretary, the Assistant Se- 
cretary, the Housekeeper, and ibe Collector, 

Towards 
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Towards the end of each session the committees, each in 
its own department, are required to revise the list of premi- 
ums annually proposed by the Society ; to abolish those 
which are obsolete, to add to those which are defective, to 
adapt the conditions and dates to present circumstances, to 
suggest new ones, and to arrange the whole in the most con- 
venient order ; — a work which requires for its proper per- 
formance a very extensive and accurate knowledge of the 
existing state of the Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
not only of this, but of many other countries, of the great 
desiderata in all these departments, and of the improve- 
ments which are not merely desirable, but also practicable. 
The rewards contained in this list go by the name of Pre- 
miums ; those granted by the Society for other communica- 
tions are called Bounties. In a premium the conditions and 
the amount of the reward being fixed, the claimant having 
fulfilled the former, is entitled to the latter, the committee 
having no right to take into consideration its intrinsic merit 
or demerit. Whereas, in a claim for a bounty, the merit of 
the invention is one of the essential elements on which the 
report of the committee is founded. 

The number of committees is nine ; to each of which the 
secretary is the recording officer; Of these the Committee 
of Accounts is sufficiently designated by its name. That 
fpr Miscellaneous Matters is especially charged with 
overseeing the premises and furniture belonging to the So- 
ciety. These two being solely occupied by private mat- 
ters and arrangements of domestic economy, although 
very essential to the well-being of the institution, call for no 
farther notice on the present occasion. 

The Committee of Correspondence and Papehs is 

entrusted 
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entrusted with the management of every thing that is pub- 
lished by and in the name of the Society. Its functions are 
very important, as it is the medium of communication be- 
tween the Society and the community at large. There is 
no necessary connection between literature and either Arts, 
Manufactures or Commerce, and many an able practical 
mechanician is, like the great Brindley, very incapable of 
expressing clearly what he conceives distinctly. Ht;nce it 
is that many valuable papers are given in to the Society in 
such a state, with regard to arrangement and the most essen- 
tial principles of composition, as to be scarcely intelligible 
even by the viva voce commentaries of the author, drawn 
out by judicious questioning, and assisted by the inspection 
of plans and models. The gold contained in this rough ore 
is to be extracted and set forth to the best advantage by the 
committee of Correspondence and Papers. Upon it devolves 
the whole detail and responsibility, not only of the literary 
part of the Society's Transactions, but of getting drawings 
and sections made by competent artists from the models or 
machines themselves ; and of selecting properly qualified en- 
gravers, and superintending the progress of their work. The 
volumes published by the Society bear ample testimony to 
the zeal and ability which have been employed in this 
department. 

The Committee of Agriculture takes cognizance of all 
subjects relating to horticulture ; to the sowing and planting 
of trees, whether for timber or ornament ; to the cultivation 
of land by the farmer, together with the implements used 
for that purpose ; and to the breeding, improving, and ta- 
king care of live stock of every kind ; as well as all the 
other innumerable details, included under that most com- 
prehensive term rural economy. The 
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The great importance of this art or science (for it may 
be called by either name) to a powerful, civilized, and 
densely peopled state, is self-evident ; and I believe it may 
truly be affirmed, that in this country, the Society of Arts 
M»as the first public institution which, by opening a reposi- 
tory of agricultural implements, by offering premiums for 
the decision by actual experiment of many doubtful and 
momentous methods of practice, and by showing the possi- 
bility of cultivating with success many important and un- 
usual crops, but which political emergencies may render ob- 
jects of the first consequence, elevated British agriculture to 
the rank of a liberal art. To renew in the forests and wood- 
lands of the country the succession of oaks and of other va- 
luable timber, which the wants of society in general, and 
especially of the naval department of the public service, are 
perpetually consuming, has ever been a leading object with 
this Society. It is, I apprehend, perfectly true, that, esti- 
mated according to the base maxim of the money which it 
will bring, it is not worth while to wait for the slow and 
perfect maturity of the British oak ; but the crowd of ephe- 
meral landholders whose ancestry extends no further back 
than a cotton mill, or a merchant's counting house, has not 
yet pushed from their old hereditary seats all the ancient 
gentry and nobility of the land. There yet remain those 
whose* massy and magnificent oaks, nurtured by the suns 
and the rains, and exercised by the tempests of rolling cen- 
turies, are considered, not as an agricultural crop to be cut 
down and carried away to give place to some more profit- 
able vegetable, but as a treasure bequeathed by distant an- 
cestors to their remote posterity ; which having long adorn- 
ed the country, are at length to be consecrated to its most 
efficient defence. On such as these, and for the purpose of 

encouraging 
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encouraging in others similar meritorious'and public spirited 
conduct, the highest honours within the power of this insti- 
tution are most gladly conferred ; and I am persuaded that 
I speak the universal sentiment of the Society when I add, 
that the obligation thus contracted is not less on the part of 
the bestower than of the receiver. 

The range placed under the controul of the Commit- 
tee of Chemistry is very large ; including the practical 
application of the principles of this science to useful and 
ornamental arts, and the whole subject of economical mine- 
ralogy. From circumstances, perhaps accidental, but not 
the less to be regretted on that account, the communications 
to the Society in this department are fewer and of less value 
than might have been expected. The arts of dyeing and 
calico-printing in all its branches ; the immense details in- 
cluded under the head of metallurgy, containing all the in- 
termediate processes that iron, lead, copper, tin, and all the 
other metals go through in passing from the hands of na- 
ture to those of the artizan ; ■ the various methods of tanning 
and otherwise adapting to use the skins of animals ; the ob- 
scure but very important arts of preparing fermented and 
vinous liquors, distilled spirits, and vinegar ; the manufac- 
tures of soap and starch ; of glass and pottery ; these, with 
many other branches that might be mentioned of nearly 
equal importance, compose an inexhaustible treasury. From 
this theSociety may and doubtless will hereafter present many 
a rich offering to the public : and we may confidently anti- 
cipate that a soil so exuberant will amply repay all die care 
which the Society in its collective capacity, and the members 
as individuals, may be pleased to bostow upon it. 

The 
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The Committee of Polite Arts is one the limits of 
which are not capable of being defined with perfect preci- 
sion. On a question of landscape gardening, it might form 
a joint committee with that of agriculture, as in the pre- 
sent session it has, on more occasions than one, been associ- 
ated with that of Mechanics. It still remains a committee of 
considerable importance, although, from circumstances which 
I am about to state, it has somewhat declined from the con- 
sequence which it originally held in this Society, The art 
of painting was in England sunk almost to the lowest state 
of abasement, during the turbulent and difficult reigns of 
the two first kings of the present house. A few foreigners 
of little merit satisfied the very moderate demands of the 
public in this line ; native merit, if any then existed, had 
not even the consolation of empty praise ; driven to the ne- 
cessity of earning a miserable and hard subsistence by per- 
petual itinerancy, it pined, neglected, solitary and forlorn. 
The Society (as its name imports) for the encouragement 
of arts, was no sooner founded, than it began its meritorious 
and patriotic task of fostering by every means in its power 
the scanty crop of native art. The first public exhibition 
that was ever made by the artists of the British metropolis, 
took place in the year 1760, at the rooms of this Society ; 
and was repeated there for several successive years. The 
elder Bacon, who, to adopt the language of one of our great 

Poets, 

'• Gave more than female beanty to a stone, 

" And Chatham's eloquence to marble lips,'' 

derived from this Society his first effectual encouragement ; 
repeated and liberal honours and rewards attested their good 
taste and good sense, and the artist himself ever acknow- 
ledged, 
R 
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ledged, with manly and becoming gratitude, how welcome 
and how effectual was the patronage of this Society, while 
the publio at large had not yet awakened to a sense of his 
extraordinary merit 

In process of time, and under happy auspices, the Royal 
Academy was founded in this city: an event which, as it 
gave to the Fine Arts of England a home, a center, and an 
establishment, rendered the further exertions of this Society 
in the same department no longer necessary. Still, how- 
ever, the Society was reluctant wholly to withdraw that en- 
couragement which had produced such clear and decided 
benefit ; and it may properly be added, that an unwilling- 
ness to deprive our anniversary of one of its .most graceful 
ornaments has of late years not been without effect. 

If I may presume, in the presence of those who are so 
much better acquainted than myself with the practice and 
theory of Art, to suggest a new channel in which some of 
the rewards adjudged by this committee might for the fu- 
ture be allowed to flow, I should beg leave to introduce the 
subject, by observing, that in this country the fine arts 
appear to be restricted to two of the great purposes to which 
they are applicable. 

This restriction, such is the tyranny of words, appears to 
be mainly owing to the familiar use of the term^ra*? art, in 
place of the art of design, by which it is more correctly de- 
nominated. We cannot bring ourselves to suppose that 
fine art can legitimately and properly be introduced into 
the every day purposes of human life. In its higher forms, 
it is considered, and very properly, to have, like poetry, 
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Sin intrinsic and inherent value, addressing itself immediate- 
ly to the imagination and affections, and to be estimated by 
the power which it possesses of influencing strongly these 
faculties of the mind independently of all considerations of mere 
utility. In its less perfect state, it is considered as an elegant 
accomplishment ; and thus unfortunately has been forped into 
relationship with the other accomplishments of music and 
dancing; and has hence been looked upon as a grace and an 
elegance but still a superfluity, to be acquired because it is 
the fashion, and to be left off when other newer, and therefore 
still more fashionable, elegancies, take their turn. 

It were well, however, in my opinion, if the art of design 
could be for ever taken out of the class of accomplishments, 
and placed next to and on an equality widi its truly kindred 
art, the art of writing. In the days of picture writing, or 
hieroglyphic, the distinction between the two had not yet 
been made, and though the discovery of alphabetical wrU 
ting has made two of what was formerly one, there yet re- 
mains a natural and necessary connexion between them; and 
innumerable are the occasions on which the one may most 
successfully be employed to aid and illustrate the other. 

It was the great praise of Socrates that he had drawn phi- 1 
losophy down from the region of clouds and mists and me- 
teors, to dwell and converse among men. Is it not in the 
power of tliis Society to confer an analogous favour on the 
public, by rescuing the art of design from the gauds and 
toys of a vain world, and bringing it, like writing into 
the common and fa miliar use of ordinary life ? 

The Committee op Manufactures which, at first 
right, might be thought to be the most important of all in 
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a Society formed in England for the express purpose of en- 
couraging the Manufactures of the country, is in fact, not- 
withstanding its appellation, one of those that are the least 
active ; not from any want of zeal or ability in the chairmen, 
but because the two branches into which it naturally divides 
itself, I mean mechanics and chemistry, are erected into 
separate and independent committees. 

The essence of every manufacturing process is a change 
either in the external form, or in the internal substance 
of the matter which is so operated on; the former be- 
ing mostly produced by some mechanical, and the latter 
by some chemical agency. Thus, the manufacture of 
wool into broad cloth is effected by means of the spin- 
ning-wheel and the loom ; any improvements in which 
Seem naturally to come under the department of mechanics, 
and the completion of the fabric, by dyeing it blue, scarlet, 
black, of any other colour, is a chemical process. Even 
any improvement which should affect the entire manufac- 
ture in every stage of its process, if that is conceivable, 
would perhaps more naturaHy fall under the cognizance of a 
joint committee of mechanics und chemistry, than of the 
distinct committee of manufactures. Hence it is that, un- 
der this head, so few rewards have hitherto been adjudged. 

The Committee of Mechanics, estimated by the quan- 
tity of business it has to transact, is by far the most impor- 
tant of the whole number- Other committees hold their 
meetings intermittingly, according as matter arrives for their 
consideration. This, during the whole of the present ses- 
sion, (and the present session is by no means an exception to 
the general rule) has not failed to assemble on the Thursday 
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in every week, that being its appointed day, besides holding 
several extraordinary meetings for the dispatch of business. 
It is also a great proof of the assiduity and zeal with which 
the attending members of the Society perform their duty, 
that the meetings of this committee are also the most nu- 
merously attended. 

From forty to seventy members are oecupied every week, 
from seven o'clock in the evening to eleven and often later, 
in the patient and able investigation of the various subjects 
referred by the Society at large to this committee. Nor do 
the persons who thus gratuitously devote so large a propor- 
tion of their time to the public service, belong to the class 
of idlers in society ; these, how heavily soever the load of 
life may press upon them, are rarely found to seek their 
amusement in employments where there is even the appear- 
ranee of business. It is well and right that this should be 
the case ; for, with what confidence could ingenious men 
submit their productions, which are all of a practical na- 
ture, to the decision of those who, not beingengaged in busi- 
ness or active study, would be wholly incompetent to de- 
liver a correct and sound opinion on the novelty, the utility. 
or the ingenious contrivance of the objects laid before thenv 
The most active, assiduous and able of those who appear on 
this important committee, are men of real business, who 
well know the value of time, and possess generosity and 
public spirit enough to sacrifice so large a portion of their 
small leisure to the general good. To the candid decisions 
of such men no candidate need be ashamed to submit him- 
self, nor doubt to experience from them that liberality of 
treatment which is rarely found disconnected with genius 
and talent. The 
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The Committer of Colonies and Trade closes our 
list. It is instituted expressly for the purpose of pointing 
out to the inhabitants of the British Colonies new objects 
for their active industry, and of opening in those distant and 
valuable possessions fresh sources of public wealth and pi-i- 
vate emolument. In order to be of much use, it requires 
active and intelligent correspondents in the more im- 
portant settlements, on whose representations^ founded on 
jicrsonal and local knowledge, the Society must greatly de- 
pend. Such were the late Dr. Roxburgh, in the service of 
the East India company, and Dr. Anderson, the superin- 
tendent of the botanical garden of the island of St. Vincent. 
To the exertions of these gentlemen the public is much in- 
debted ; one of whom may be regarded as the founder of 
the East India indigo trade ; and the other as the zealous pro- 
moter of the cultivation of spices, and of other valuable ori- 
ental products in the islands of the British West Indies. 
They have died, and have left no successors behind them. 

Our rewards having now been bestowed, and the observ- 
ations which 1 have deemed it necessary to make having 
now been gone through, nothing remains but that, in the 
name of the Society, I should return thanks to those visitor 
who have honoured this our annual ceremony by their coun- 
tenance and presence ; and to express to his Royal Highness 
the grateful sense which we all entertain of the dignity and 
ability with which he has presided on the present occasion. 
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